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a collective lesson was never given. Teaching, such as it was,
was individual teaching.
The faults of this mode of teaching, which prevailed not only
in England but in other countries until far into the nineteenth
century, were many and grievous. The teacher's time was
badly economized, the work done by the pupils was mostly
memory-work of the crudest kind, and, worst of all, it too often
happened that a decent semblance of order could be obtained
only by means of harsh words and severe punishments. On the
other hand, it may be fairly said that at his best the old school-
master bred in his pupils habits of self-reliance, of independent
effort, and of patient perseverance.
Chalk and The individual plan of instruction, if indeed it can
talk properly be spoken of as a considered plan, dis-
appeared first in the elementary schools. The great
problem that faced the advocates of popular education early
in the nineteenth century was that of making large schools
possible, for large schools were necessary if all the children of
all the people were to be instructed. First came Bell and
Lancaster's monitorial organization, for which it was claimed
that a school of three hundred, all under one master, was just
as feasible as a school of thirty. The master was to rule by the
word of command, and the monitors were to do exactly as they
were bid. The principle of the factory was consciously and
intentionally applied to the school. Even in its heyday, the
system had its severe critics,1 who held that every teacher
should be an adult, who, however, might teach a large class
collectively, seated either in desks or in a gallery. When, about
the middle of the nineteenth century, monitors, who were
children, were replaced by pupil-teachers, who were adoles-
cents, an enormous development of collective teaching fol-
1 Notably David Stow, The Training System of Education, Sect. 1,
ch. vi. Stow rightly contended that child teachers could have little or
no moral influence.